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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N France, the purport of 
every new book which pro- 
feſſes a degree of novelty, is, 
previouſly to publication, an- 
nounced to the world by a mi- 
niature view of its contents, 
called by the French Book- 
ſellers Proſpedtus. In this, the 
reader 18 preſented with the 
ſcope of his author's reaſoning, 
without being obliged to attend 


him 


41 

him thro' its gradations. This 
cuſtom both renders the plan 
more intelligible to the gene- 
rality of readers, by contracting 
the principal topics into a ſmall 
compals, and in ſome meaſure 
brings to the teſt of truth the 
conſequences deduced from 
them. Since in ſo ſhort an ab- 
ſtract, which, of neceſſity, muſt 
be perſpicuous and connected, 
the mind eaſily detects any fal- 
lacy that may be concealed, or 
be rendered plauſible in the 
complication of argument. The 
dvan- 


„ 
advantages of this cuftom 1 have 
endeavoured to give the reader, 
by the plan of reaſoning ſub- 
joined to the concluſion which 
mode of introducing the deſign 
I preferred to the diviſion of 
chapters, not only for the rea- 
ſons alledged, but becauſe the 
work ſeemed too ſhort to de- 


ſerve that formality. 
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| 1 T is inconſiſtent with the idea of 


a Being perfectly benevolent, 
that he ſhould form creatures with 
a power of making themſelves un- 
happy, unleſs they had deſerved ſuch 
poſſibility of miſery; for the cha- 
racter of perfect benevolence is to 
confer felicity, without poſſibility of 
its contrary. It is therefore to be 


concluded, that a Being of perfect | 


benevolence would not have put it 
in our power to become miſerable, 
B unleſs 


1 


unleſs we had merited ſuch > ad 
fibility. 


| IT may be objected, that the hazard 
to which we are ſubje& of incur- 
ring miſery, is very equally counter- 
balanced bv the chance with which 
we are inveſted of acquiring felicity ; 
that the ways of good and evil lie 
equally acceſſible to our ſteps; and 
we that have no reaſon to complain 
of puniſhment on diſobedience, when 


the greatneſs is conſidered of the 


reward on obedience. 


As to the firſt of theſe poſitions, 
the generality of mankind will per- 
haps demur, the generality of Chriſ- 
tians certainly, * Straight is the 
< path, narrow is the gate, few there 
1 | o be 
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« be that find it.” It may be queſ- 


tioned whether moſt human beings, 
had they been conſulted before their 
being called into exiſtence (ſup- 
poſing the poſſibility) would not 


have declined entering into this ſtate 


of probation, if they had been appriz- 
ed of the dangers and temptations 
which occur in it; and would rather 


have acquieſced in non-exiſtence, 


than hazarded eternal miſery, even 
with the chance of obtaining eternal 


happineſs. 


Tas next poſition, © That the 

e ways of good and evil are equally 
< acceſſible,” is alſo doubtful. That 
God has not been ſparing of oppor- 
tunities and invitations to the right 
way, is undeniable: but when we 
B 2 _ conſider 
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„ 
conſider the iniquity of the world, 
the powerful influence of bad ex- 
ample, the effects of vicious educa- 
tion, which affect and determine 


tender minds before they are capable 


of reflexion, it is obvious that the 
generality of men are liable to fall 
into evil from the effect of principles 
inſtilled into them, or the influence 
of example expoſed to them, before 
they were capable of diſcerning their 


tencericy. The good and the evil 


way will always be acceſſible ac- 
cording to the prevalence in the 
world of good and evil; becauſe 
the power of education, precept, 


and example, muſt determine the 
mind, eſpecially whilſt it is in a 


ftate that is ſuſceptible of any im- 
preſſion, If the world were good, 
. the 
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the right way would be at leaſt 


equally acceſſible with the evil: 
but in the preſent iniquitous ſtate 
of the world, when temptations and 


vices are multiplied in ſuch refine- 
ment, it is evident that there muſt 


be a greater pronenels to evil than 
to good: conſequently, That the 
* good way is not equally acceſſible 
« with the evil.” 


IT follows, from the confutation 
of the former poſitions, that as there 
is reaſon to think that many human 
creatures would (if it had been poſ- 
fible for them to be conſulted before 
their poſſeſſing this exiſtence) have 


declined the acceptance of it, they 


have reaſon for complaint of puniſh- 


mant on diſobedience, even when the 
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1 
greatneſs is conſidered of the reward 
on obedience; becauſe their exiſt- 
ence ſeems to have been forced on 
them without their aſſent, nay, con- 
trary to their preſent ſentiments.-— 
They will aſk, Is it agreeable to 


- juſtice to put creatures in a way of 


attaining miſery, without ſome pre- 
vious demerit on their part? It is 
an act of benevolence to place hap- 
pineſs within their poſſeſſion, even 
without previous merit of theirs; 
but it is not an act of juſtice to put 


them in a path of incurring miſcry, 


without previous demerit; for be- 


nevolence is not actuated by the 
merit of an object, but by its cha- 
racteriſtic principle; whereas juſ- 
tice always doth conſider the merits 
of an object, and acts agreeably to 
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them: therefore, although we may 
account for the chance beſtowed on 
us of attaining eternal happinels, 


by referring to the principle of 
benevolence, yet we cannot account 
for the hazard to which we are ſub- 


Je& of incurring eternal miſery, by 
referring to the principle of juſtice. 


FarTHER, it may be objected, that 
the heinous affront offered by the 
wicked to the divine inſtitutions, will 


ſufficiently juſtify the puniſhment 


threatened on their diſobedience; 


but it does not ſeem agreeable to 
-aſtice, that the ſins of threeſcore, 


or a hundred years fhould be pu- 


niſhed with an eternity of torment: 


therefore the affront offered is infi- 
nitely inferior to the puniſhment de- 
B 4 nounced. 
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nounced: This is an argument with 


which profligates conſole themſelves, 
and is the parent of the bad effects 


drawn from that idle notion, that the 
God of mercy never made any of his 
creatures to be eternally miſerable. 


Ir ſeems, indeed, impoſſible, that 
any fins committed in the ſpace of 
human life ſhould in juſtice warrant 
infinite puniſhment. A rational en- 
quirer into the divine juſtice will 
readily diſcern, that we mult origi- 
nally have been guilty of ſome 
crime infinitely exceeding and juſtifi- 
catory of ſuch dreadful retribution. 
This crime, Divines tell us, was 
the grand defection of the firſt man 
from'the ſtate of innocence which 


he filled by the goodneſs of his 


Creator, 


6 


Creator. But how is it conſiſtent 
with that goodneſs, that the ſins of 
one man ſhould entail miſery on his 
unconſcious poſterity ? Can human 
penetration conceive by what means 
millions that were as yet in the 
womb of Time, could be concerned 


in guilt perpetrated many generations 
before they came into exiſtence ? I 


know, that many theological Phi- 
loſophers have attempted to explain 
the phyſical cauſe of our being 
tainted with the evil propenſities of 
our firſt parents, in the ſame man- 
ner as with thoſe of our immediate 
progenitors, But admitting the ex- 
planation, it does not conſiſt with 
perfect juſtice, that ſuch propenſities 
ſhould be permitted to deſcend and 
affect an innocent poſterity. The 

phyſical 
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phyſical mode of its entailment we 
may comprehend; but the reaſon for 
which ſuch cauſe was permitted to 


operate, is yet unexplained to us; 
nor can we conceive it, as long as 
we ſuppoſe poſterity to have been 
unconſcious of theoriginal violation, 


Taar God ſhould retribute tem- 


porary ſin with eternal puniſhment, 
is not amore unſurmountable ſtumb- 


ling-block, than that he ſhould have 
deſtined from the firſt period of hu- 
man exiſtence part of his creatures 
to damnation. This hypotheſis mi- 
litates more violently againſt our 
reaſon, and ideas of divine juſtice 
and benevolence. For in the for- 
mer caſe, guilt only meets with exceſs 


* — z In the other, n 
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1 
innocence is puniſhed ; ſince it 
has been ſhewn, that we cannot be 
accountable for ſin without our con- 
currence, either guilty or innocent, 


Tux variety of hypotheſes that 
have been framed to account for the 
Juſtice of Predeſtination, tend more 


forcibly than any other argument to 
ſhew how difficult it is to adapt the 


doctrine to human ideas of juſtice z 


and at the ſame time confeſs, that it 
requires no ſlight degree of inge- 
nuity to give it any ſemblance of 
that attribute, conſiſtently with 
our ideas of it. The doctrine of 
Predeſtination has been a ſubject of 
diſſenſion ever ſince it was promul- 
eated ; and it is no wonder that tenets 


; fo contradictory, not only to our 


ideas 
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eas of the divine juſtice, but ap- 


parently repugnant againſt the 
other attributes, ſhould be oppoſed 
amongſt men in all ages. 


Sou writers, in order to recon- 
cile us to a doctrine which declares 
the perdition of a part of mankind 


to have been decreed before they 


came into exiſtence, are contented to 
tell us, that God has an undoubted 
right to diſpoſe of us according to 
his own will, and that our interfe- 
rence with his decrees is preſuming 
and impious, That the Creator 
hath an uncontroulable power over 


the exiſtence of the creature, can- 


not be denied : but we are taught 


to believe God juſt as well as power- 


ful. The ſame argument which 
bids 
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bids us believe his power, obliges 
us to believe his juſtice alſo. Now 
the topic thus uſed tends to eſtabliſh 
the former, whereas the queſtion 
relates to the other, attribute, It, 
therefore, anſwers the objections 
againſt one attribute by inſtan- 
cing the ſovereignty of another: 
ſo that the premiſes being foreign 
to the ſubject, the conſequence is 
impertinent. 


OTunrRs have more directly en- 
de avoured to clear divine juſtice of 
imputation, by ſuppoſing, that Apa 
was the repreſentative of his poſte- 
rity; and that as in the covenant 
he pledged himſelf for their obedi- 
ence, ſo he was conſidered in the 
ſame light, and acted in the ſame 


man- 
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„ 
manner with regard to the fall. We 
are reminded, that in civil affairs this 
is an eſtabliſhed and equitable prac- 
tice, as the executors are bound 
to fulfil all the teſtamental engage» 
mants of the teſtator; that a 
man in the courſe of ſociety is 
obliged to ſubmit to thoſe temporal 
evils with which he finds himſelf 
ſurrounded as ſcon as he is born, 
and which exiſted long before; and 


that ſucceeding generations always 


fulfil the engagements aſſented to by 
theirprogenitors, In this proceeding, 


we are told, that no man willpretend 


to diſcern injuftice.—This is the 
only confiderable argument that in- 
genuity can deviſe in juſtification of 
the doctrine; and the analogy is 
. | 
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Bur it muſt be obſerved, that it 
is in itfelf unjuſt, that poſterity 
ſhould inherit evils entailed on them 
by their anceſtors ; as alſo, it is 


without merit that they poſſeſs the 


good things ſo entailed ; but that 
this is an evil ſubmitted to in ſo- 
ciety for the prevention of greater : 
that this law, therefore, is merely 
adapted to the ſtate of human 


ſociety, and would not have been 
adopted, if a better method tending 


to the ſame purpoſes could have 
been deviſed. As therefore it is 
really unjuſt, we cannot ſuppoſe 


that God would make choice of 


fach a mode to regulate his con- 


nexions with his creatures. Be- 
fides, a teſtator always bequeaths 
fome advantage to his executor, ſu- 

| perior 
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perior to the diſadvantages with 


which it may be connected. If a 
man were to leave to his executor 
only the latter, would any law 
compel him to accept them? Anam 
left no advantage to his poſterity ; 
his fall bequeathed nothing but 


ev1l, without any good from him to 
counterbalance it: Apam, there- 


fore, is not to be underſtood as the 
repreſentative of his poſterity, in 
the ſame light as a teſtator of his 


_ EXEecutor, 


LasTLy, the human law alluded 
to, produces only temporal evils ; 
whereas the divine decree, with 
which it is compared, is produc- 
tive of everlaſting evils. That man- 
kind in this probationary ſtate 

” ſhould 
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( 47 3 
ſhould meet with temporary evils, 
which during his preſent exiſtence 

he has not merited, is characteriſ- 
tick of ſuch a ſtate, and is agree- 
able to the fitneſs of things; be- 
cauſe thoſe evils are intended to try 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


his patience, and to bring kim to 
final happineſs. But the divine 
decree we ſpeak of, is not calculated 
to that purpoſe; on the contrary, 
it contains an irreverſible deciſion 


of man's fate. It at once gives no 


— — 


room for a trial of his patience, and 
deſtroys the poſſibility of his attain- 
ing future happineſs: therefore the 
nature and views of this human law, 
and of this divine decree, are utterly 
diſtinct, and conſequently do not 
admit of analogy. 
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Tux ſpeculative world is highly 
obliged to thoſe modern Philoſo- 


phers who have endeavoured to 


prove the doctrine of Predeſtination 
conſiſtent with the juſtiee of the 
Creator, and the free-will of the 
creature, But to underſtand their 
arguments, it is confeſledly neceſ- 
ſary to underſtand abſtruſe ſciences ., 
The Founder of our religion never 


could propoſe to the world a doc- 


* c As to the doctrine of NecessITY, it 


e may poſlibly ſave ſome perſons not a little 


<« trouble if I here give it as my opinion, 
ce that unleſs they apply themſelves to the 
** ſtudy of this queſtion pretty early in life, 


and in a regular ſtudy of Pneumatology 


% and Ethicks, they will never ay un- 


* derſtand the ſubject.“ 


Preface to An Examination of Dr. Reid's 
Inquiry, Dr. Beattie's Eſſay, and Dr. 
Oſwald's Appeal, by Dr. Prieſtley. 
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( 1 
trine, to underſtand which, it was 
neceſſary to underſtand abſtruſe 
ſciences; ſince all that he taught 
was of the greateſt ſimplicity, and 
conformity to human apprehenſion. 
If it be alledged, that all the rules 
neceſſary to regulate human action 
were delivered with this ſimplicity ; 
but that the doctrine of predeſtina- 
tion is of too abſtrufe a nature for 
the comprehenſion of the genera- 
lity of mankind, and of little or 
no connexion with their action; it 
may be aſked, why it is ſo frequent- 
ly alluded to; nay, and expreſsly 
mentioned in the New Teſtament ? 
The hearers of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles were of the meaner ranks 
of mankind. If the doctrine were 
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of too abſtruſe a nature for their | 
apprehenſion, where had been the 


uſe of alluding to, or expreſſing it? 
And if it have little or no connec- 
tion with human action, why was ſo 
idle an argument adverted to? For 
it is certain, that the Founder and 
teachers of our faith propounded no 
tenet to belief, which was not in 
ſome degree an incentive to the mo- 
rality of action. 


Now, if it could be proved, agree- 
ably to our underſtanding, that every 
human creature which ever did, 
and will exiſt, was concerned in the 
original guilt, and conſequently has 
merited an eternity of puniſhment ; 
it is evident, that all ſhadow of re- 
pinement muſt immediately vaniſh, 

and 


f a8 ] 


and we might more rationally ad- 
* mire the juſtice and mercy of God, 
than whilſt it was diſputable whe- 
ther we have merited ſuch puniſh- 


ment. After we had forfeited all 
pretenſions to eternal felicity, could 


it be proved, that even then we were 


inveſted with a chance of regaining 
it; the demonſtration would ſtrike 
dumb the mouth of complaint 
againſt the providential diſpenſa- 
tion, and animate the heart with the 
moſt fervent gratitude, A proba- 


| bility of reaſoning is all that can be 


expected in matters not cognizable 
by the ſenſes; and if we can com- 
paſs this, our demonſtration will 
effect all that can be hoped for, 


which is probable conviction. 
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balanced by the chance with which 


neſs; that the ways of good and 


( 22 ) 

Ir then from all that has been 
advanced, That the hazard to 
which we are ſubje& of incurring 
miſery, is not equally counter- 


we are inveſted of acquiring happi- 


evil are not equally acceſſible; that 


we have reaſon to complain of the 
puniſhment on diſobedience, even 
when the greatneſs is conſidered of 
the reward on obedience; that a 


_ courſe of fin during the ſpace of 


human life cannot from divine 


juſtice merit eternal puniſhment ; 
and that God has from the origin 


of human exiſtence deſtined part of 
his creatures to miſery ; it ſhould 
ſeem neceſſary, in order to reconcile 

us to divine juſtice, to ſuppoſe the 
com- 


( 23 ) | 
commiſſion of a crime infinitely too 
great to be included in the ſpace of 
our preſent exiſtence Hit is evident 
that ſuch crime muſt have been 
committed in a ſtate antecedent to 
the preſent mode of exiſtence ; and 
in ſuch a manner, that every human 
creature which ever did or will exiſt 
muſt have been concerned in the 
guilt, and will be anſwerable for it. 


Ir we allow that what will not 
laſt for ever muſt have had a be- 
ginning, it muſt be admitted that 
what will laſt for ever muſt have 


had no beginning; therefore the 


human ſoul, as it will laſt for ever, 


never had a beginning: conſe- 


quently, it has exiſted from eternity. 


To ſuppoſe that it began to act 
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only with that ſcene which com- 
menced with mankind, is to ſuppoſe 
it inactive until the human crea- 
tion; which is abſurd, becauſe in 
that caſe it could effect no end of 
its exiſtence. It therefore muſt 
have been active before the human 
creation; and only in the ſtate pre- 
vious to that period could a crime 
have been committed adequate to 
an eternity of puniſhment. 


_ Taz nature of the preſent ſyſtem 
of exiſtence includes the neceſſity of 
evil; and it is impoſſible that man, 


with his conſtituent affections, ſnould 
exiſt in this ſyſtem without it. The 


acquiſition of ſcience, the finiſhing. 


of thoſe faculties which elevate our 


nature, is attended by inevitable 
evils 3 


5 ö 3 = 
evils; and unleſs man were bereaved 
of his paſſions, and could vegetate 
like the © mutum & turpe pecus,” 
the intervention of evil in the world 
could not be prevented. For the 
human race to have lived without 
ſuch intervention, and conſequently 
in a ſtate of innocence, were imprac · 
ticable, unleſs their nature had 

been perfectly different from the 
preſent. = 


Divines tell us, that man's na- 
ture was entirely changed by the 
grand defection ; that he before had 
no baſe inclinations, but was wholly 
turned to purity. That there might 
be a being thus innocently formed, 
is poſſible ; but it could not be 
man, Take away his paſſions, which 

are 


T1803 
are the conſtituents of his nature; 
and you leave not man. 


Ix is not wonderful that Divines 
fhould be obliged to ſay, that hu- 


man nature is totally altered from 


its condition before the fall. It is 
evidently a ſuppoſition in ſupport 
of an hypotheſis. After they had 
aſſerted that man was originally 
created in a ſtate of innocence, free 


from the contamination of baſe paſ- 


fions, it became neceſſary to add, 
that his nature was changed by the 
fall: and as this ſuppoſition is 


not warranted by ſacred authority, 


it reflects the greater honour on their 


ingenuity; 


Ir 


n — 
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Ir ever there were a being creat- 


ed in a ſtate of innocence deſtined 


to exiſt in the earthly ſyſtem, it is 


therefore certain it could not have 


been inveſted with the ſame paſſions 


as we; its purpoſes muſt have been 


different, and in fine its nature. 


That there was a ſtate of exiſtence 
previous to, and very different from 


the preſent, a philoſophical conſi- 
deration of our mental powers will 
convince us, whoſe vigour ſeems to 
be oppreſſed by ſome load impoſed 
on them, foreign to their na- 
ture, and which cannot be brought 
to any degree of their original 
ſtrength without great cultivation. 
There is a ſecret burthen, which, 
like the atmoſphere on the body, 
ever 
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ever preſſes the faculties, and pre- 
vents them from ſoaring to their 


natural perfection. This mental 


oppreſſion will be allowed by all to 
originate from the connexion of the 
immortal ſpirit with the corruptible 
body. Now, as this connexion is 
evidently foreign to the nature of 
each, and, indeed, as there cannot be 


conceived two things ſo perfectly 


diſtinct as body and ſpirit, it may be 
inferred, that they were not con- 
nected always, but only from the 
time when the body was created. 
Therefore, as it has been proved 
that the ſpirit never had beginning, 
and that the juſtice of God never 
could ſubject it to ſo unworthy a 
connexion without ſome demerit on 
its spart; that there was a ſtate of 

inno- 


(43 


Innocence very different from the 


preſent ſyſtem of human exiſ- 
| tence, and that this ſtate could not 
be filled by man under the conſti- 
tuent principles of his nature ; it is 
highly probable that this ſtate of 
innocence means the ſtate in which 
the ſoul was originally generated, 
and the conſequent defection that 
grand crime which has been the 


cauſe of its connexion with a mor- 
tal body. 


Tae theological account of the 
human ſtate of innocence is irrecon» 
cileable to human reaſon, Sup- 
poſing, for the ſake of argument, 
an avowed impoſſibility, that man 
was formed without thoſe paſſions 
which ſpecify his nature, is it in 
| human 


an 3 
human reaſon, to conceive what 
poſſibly could be the divine inten- 
tion to do with him? Here you 
have a being created without any 


of the paſſions known to us: where- 
as it is plain, from the ſubſequent 


formation of the woman, that God 
intended the race ſhould be pro- 
created; or elſe where was the uſe 


of this partner? unleſs we ſuppoſe 
that ſhe was not originally endowed. 


with the capacities of generation; 
and that as man was not contami- 
nated with vicious propenſities, ſo 
his body was not formed with thoſe 
parts, which, in the preſent mode, 
are inſtrumental to that purpoſe. 
But this is a ſuppoſition which I am 


ſure that even Moſes never imagined, 


nor would his moſt rigid believers 
| | inſiſt 
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inſiſt on it: conſequently, it muſt 


be admitted, that the firſt man and 
woman were formed with thoſe 


parts, and that internal conforma- 
tion which, in the preſent mode, 
are ſubſervient to procreation. 


Naw, if they poſſeſſed the parts, 
they certainly muſt have poſſeſſed 
the deſires (or the latent ſeeds of 
thoſe deſires) which are neceſſary to 
actuate thoſe parts. For it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the inſtru- 
ment towards any purpoſe would 


begiven without thoſe ſprings which 


are to put it in action, and cauſe it 


to fulfil the evident purpoſe of its 
exiſtence. Or, to cloſe this branch 
of the argument, it is certain that 
God made nothing in vain. Ut fol- 


4 lows, 


1 1» 
W, 
has 


(32) 
los, that man was originally in- 


tended to exerciſe thoſe . paſſions 


which are neceſſary to Procreation. 
As with the corporalendowments 

towards procreation, Adam and 

Eve evidently poſſeſſed the paſſions 


which are neceſſary to effect it, they 


probably poſſeſſed the other paſſions 
woven in our nature. If they 
poſſeſſed | one paſſion, there is no 


reafdn to ſuppoſe they did not poſ- 


ſeſs another; and it is certain, that 
the paſſion towards procreation, cal- 
led Luſt, includes at leaſt the ma- 
Jority of the other paſſions, or is 
even the fOurce of them, . Now, 
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it cannot be ſuppoſed. that this paſ- 
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ſion did not then, as now, produce 
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its cor vreglpondent effects, or (hee we 
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may ſpeak as unexceptionably as 
poſſible) that it was not equally en- 
dued with the power of producing 


them; the latter ſuppoſition is ſuffi- 


cient to our purpoſe, For if a paſſion 
given, whoſe nature is neceſſarily to 
produce other paſſions, to ſay that 
the latter paſſions were not deſtined 
to be made uſe of, is equally abſurd 
a to fay, that the original paſſion was 
given without any purpoſe of being 


brought into action. 


IT is plain, then, that Luſt, and 
its concomitants, Hope, Fear, and 
the whole train of paſſions, were 
really intended by the Giver to be 
made uſe of; but in a ſtate of in- 
nocence they could not be made 
uſe of. For Luſt, Hope, Fear, c. 
| D abſo- 


„ 

abſolutely ſuppoſe, originate from, 
and are in their nature productive 
of evil. As, then, they were intend- 
ed to be brought into action, but 
could not in a ſtate of innocence, 
they were intended to be brought 
into action in a ſtate of ſin. 


Now it is certain, that if we un- 
. the Moſaical account of 
the creation and fall in a literal 
ſenſe, there once was a ſtate of hu- 
man innocence. We have ſeen, that 
the conſtituent principles of human 
nature render ſuch a ſtate im- 
poſſible: conſequently, if ever there 
were a creature placed in a ſtate 
of innocence, it could not be man. 
But that a creature was formed in a 
ſtate of innocence, is difficult to 

* p = 5 deny. 
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deny. Let us ſee, then, the abſur- 
dities of ſuppoſing that Moſes is al- 
ways to be underſtood literally, 


In all relations concerning the 
Deity, it is curious to obſerve how 
much cf humanity mingles irſclf. 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe any thing 
in which the Being is concerned 
which tranſcends human imagina- 
tion, without recurring to human 
ideas and human expreſſions. To 
give the Jews a notion of his mag- 
nificence, what groſſneſſes were their 
inſtructors obliged to uſe ! Moſes 
could ſee only the hinder parts of 

God, ſo bright was the appearance; 
and David enumerates the celeſtial 
angels and chariots. No man, I 
hope, will infiſt on the literality of 

D 2 theſe 
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theſe expreſſions. 80 when God IS 
aid to be affected with hillnan da- 
Ticies, we mult not underſtand them 
literally. If any perſon is, notwith- 
ſtanding, convinced that they ſhould 
be taken in a literal ſenſe, he would 
do beſt to lay down the book, and 
take his leave of me before we pro- 
| . to more avowed differences. 
5 Warn God © is related to 1 
© SAID, 40 Let there be light ;* 
| "afterwards to have SE EN the . 
© no one; I apprehend, can conceive. 
that God ſtrictly ſaid thoſe words, 
or that he afterwards ſary the light ; 
6 8 in that caſe he muſt be en- 
owed with human organs. The 
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Creator, no doubt, hath a perception 
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to human weakneſs, he is related to 
Tee them, But it is eaſy to obſerve, 


that the word SAW, is uſed by 


Moſes, i in as- -conformable a relation 
to the human faculty of fight, as 
the word SAID to the human fe- 


culty of ſpeech.” He intended to 
give his readers an idea of God's 
ſeeing the tbl, as much as he 1 in- 
tended to give them an idea of his 
ſpeaking . after the human manner, 
That he intended to give them an 
| idea of ſpeaking after the human 
manner, is evident; becauſe they 
could not conceive the Almighty 
| ſpeaking after any manner, except- 
ing ſuch as they had been ac uainted 
with. But to prove that ed de 
not, nor does ſpeak after the human 
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| Manner, needs no reaſoning R there 
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fore Moſes, in this relation, is not to 
be underſtood literally. 


| Gop is ſaid to have walked in 
the garden. If this is to be taken 
literally, it muſt be admitted that a 
finite ſpace can contain infinity. 


Wrotver conceives that Adam 
literally heard the voice of God, 
mult believe that the divine ap- 
pearance is cognizable to human 
ſenſes : ſince, if Adam could hear, 
he was certainly capable of ſecing, 
the b 


1 Know there are many people 
who would give up the literality of 


expreſſion, whilſt on the facts they 


inſiſt ſtrictly. They would ſay, 
although 


CW 7 
#tthough they agree that God nei- 
ther ſaw nor ſpoke of his works, 
Nor walked in the garden, nor that 
Adam heard the voice of God after 
the human manner; yet that, after a 
manner infinitely above our com- 
prehenfion, he perceived and ap- 
proved his works.; and that Adam 
might hear a voice, ſuch as had 
been uſed to convey the com- 
mands of God to him; and that 
the voice might ſeem to pro- 
ceed from the receſſes of the garden. 
But in granting this, they give me 
all the conceſſion I require. For if 
Moſes be allowed to have adapted 
his expreſſions to human under- 
ſtanding, why may he not be ſup- 
Poſed to relate his facts i in a manner 
che moſt intelligible to it? It is 
D 4 certain, 
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certain, that if Moſes had declared 
the divine proceſs of forming 1 the 
creation, he would have been, un- 
intelligible. He therefore relates 
the origina! formation to haye em- 
ployed Almighty Power ſix days. 
And more fully to adapt his hiſtory 
to the weakneſs of human compre- 
henſion, he ſays, that the Deity 
reſted on the ſeventh; whereas, it is 
equally abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
Omnipotence ſhould employ more 
than a moment, or the time of the 
idea paſſing in the divine intelligence, 
in this creation, as to imagine that 
Omnipotence ſhould require reſt 
after it. In the account of creation, 
he has evidently conformed his ſtyle 
as nearly as poſſible to the human 
level. "Whither he was or not 
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acquainted with the hcl can ſyf- 
tem, he evidently news no know- 


ledge of i it, and accommodates his 


language to his reader. That he 


was divinely inſpired, We have the 
authority of ſcripture z but if he 
had ſpoken to the Jews according 

to the real ſtate of things, and not 
according to their ſenſes, he might 
have kept all his Knowledge to 


himſelf. He therefore Was .obliged | 


to adapt, not his words only, but 
his ideas to the comprehenſion of 
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Moses then adapted his ideas to 


the ideas of his peggle. Im ober 
words, he made choice of id: as. fag 


miliar to their apprehenſian, to, & 
pres ideas Which ſurpaſſed it. But 


a ſub- 


( 42 ) 
a ſubſtitution of one idea to expreſs 
another, is a dire& definition of 
allegory : therefore Moſes uſed 


allegory, 


LET no perſon, tender of the re- 
putation of the holy fountain, fear 


ſince the ſame reaſon which induces 
a min to conſider certain parts of 
the Moſaical hiſtory as allegorical, 
will compel him to accept others in 
a literal ſenſe. The characters which 
diltinguiſh a literal from an allego- 
rical hiſtory, have been ſo well de- 
fined by Mr. FARMER, that it were 
impertinent to repeat them. The lead- 
ing feature of the latter (and which 


deviation from probability and ex- 
perience. 


-| it may ſuffer from ſuch ſuppoſition ; 


is obvious to common ſenſe) is its 


(48-3 
perience. Now to the man whom, 
for this deviation, the Moſaical hiſ- 


tory of the creation and fall affects 


as allegorical, the ſucceeding hiſtory 


of the primeval world will appear 


ſtrictly literal. For whilſt he cannot 
conceive the poſſibility of God's 
literally ſpeaking, Adam hearing 
and converſing with him, the hu- 
man fall to have been immediately 
cauſed by eating an apple, becauſe 
the ſuppolition militates againſt his 
ideas of probability; he will be 
obliged to underſtand the ſubſe. 
quent hiſtory of the firſt ages in a 
literal ſenſe, becauſe it concurs with 
his knowledge of experience. There- 


fore the hiſtorical faith of Moſes 


ſtands unſullied; ſince he is no more 
to be blamed for not giving a literal * 
account of the creation and fall, 

e than 


64 
than for adapting to vulgar COncep- 
tion his expreſſions concerning che 
heavenly luminaries. 


> Evexy nation with whoſe hiſtory 
we are acquaintcd, is known to give 
an allegorical account of the hiſtory 
of mankind, and of the world. If 
| amongſt men ſo many fabulous ab- 
counts of their national origin were 


produced; how likely is it, that 


vith reſpeck to the origin of 
their ſpecies, a period ſo extremely 
antecedent, their imagination ſhould 


be unbounded. The extravagant 


0 eee of the Eaſtern nations Ho 
man of eule would underſtand lite- 
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tion of a great Calamir ty that | befel 
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1e 
mankind many ages ago, before 
DAI; 


which they eſteem the world to have 
been 
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been in a different and more happy 
ſtate. This calamity is probably the 


deluge. It is to our purpoſe to re- 
mark, how variouſly this notion is 


„modified in the various nations of 
the world! how infinitely it has 
been allegoriſed in poetry, and typi- 
fied in religions. All theſe are very 
eaſily referrible to that calamity, of 
which. we believe ourſelves poſſeſſed 
of the true hiſtory. In the ſame 
manner, how natural is it that an 
event ſo long antecedent to that 
calamity, which is plauſibly ſuppoſed 
to have ſweeped away all human 
monuments, ſhould be enveloped in 


greater obſcurity! and ſhould be 
imagined after a thouſand ways, ac- 
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cording to the unbounded, ſuggeſ- 


tions of the human imagination. 
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That Moſes does not ſtand literal 
amongſt ſuch multitudes of religious 
allegories, we may admit without 
queſtioning the divinity of his lega- 
tion; ſince, as it has been ſhewn, if 
he had related many things as they 
really were, he might have kept his 
knowledge to himſelf, and his mi- 
niſtry had been uſeleſs. 


THERE is no point on which the 
ſpeculations of the philoſopher and 
the theologiſt have ſo variouſly wan- 
dered, as on the hiſtory of the 
Fallen Angels. All the light which 
ſcripture affords on this ſubject 
conſiſts only in alluſion and the 
largeſt information concerning it, is 
contained in two or three verſes of 
the moſt unintelligible book that 
ever was written, If to theſe we 
refer, 
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refer, and compare with them the 
remarkable expreſſions of St. Jude 
on this ſubje&, it will appear, that 
there literally were Angels who 
revolted from the ſanctity in which 
they were created, and committed 
ſome act of rebellion againſt their 
Creator; though what that act was, 
where the Spirits are at preſent con- 
fined, and what is their employ- 
ment, afford matter of the moſt dif- 
ferent opinion. 


Tnar this crime was carnality, | 
is a notion now reprobated. The 
moſt received opinion refers it to 
pride. This, of neceſſity, ſuppoſes 
their diſcontent with that ſtation in 
which they had been placed, and 
their aſpiring to the attainment of 
. thoſe 


( 48 ) 
thoſe perfections which belonged 
to the Creator. That theſe exalted 
creatures diſcovered in themſelves 
numberleſs imperfections when com- 
pared with the Deity, is highly 
probable. The only objects of 
their blaſphemous ambition, that 


we can conceive, muſt have been 
the attributes, Perfect Power, Per- 
fect Wiſdom, &c. For theſe are 
the moſt deſirable objects to created 
beings, if human conceptions be 
allowed to give us the leaſt idea of 
the imperfections of other creatures. 
Exiſting in a ſtate perfectly happy; 
excepting in compariſon with the 
Fountain of Beatitude, they were 
diſcontented, and wiſhed to poſſeſs 
thoſe incomparable perfections 
which are peculiar to the Deity. 
LET 
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Lier us obſerve the analogy 
which this account of the ſtate of the 
Fallen Angels bears to the Moſaical | 
hiſtory of the ſtate of our firſt 
parents. They are created in a ſtate 
perfectly happy, excepting in com- 
pariſon with that of the Being Who 
put them in it: They aſpire at 
perfections which they expect to 
place them. on a level with Him. 
Theſe perfections are plainly ſaid 
to be, Power and Wiſdom. For 
in what conſiſts the promiſe that 18 
ſuppoſed to have excited our parents 
to rebellion? * Ye ſhall be as 


« Gods——knowing good from 4 
„ ο² 


* To prove ſtill more clearly that the 
Serpent intended to perſuade Eve, and that 
ſhe underſtoed him to mean that Ap AM and 
heriels would, by eating the forbidden fruit, 

E partake 
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IT is highly probable, that the 
poſſeſſion of the divine attributes 


partake the perfections of the Creator; it is 
obſervable, that the tranſlations of the Bible 


render ELOHIM in the former part of the 


verſe in a ſingular, and in the latter in a 
plural ſenſe. For #/oþim (God) doth knovy, 
* that in the day ye eat thereof, ye ſhall be 
as Elohim (Gods). Whereas there is no 
more reaſon to tranſlate it ſingular in the 
former, than in the latter part; the term 
being exactly the ſame. And it were ailo- 

niſhing if the terms could admit ſuch diſtinct 
ſignifications within five words of each other. 


BESIDES, it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the Serpent propoſed to Eve the per- 
tections of God, with whoſe exiſtence ine 
was acquainted, than of beings whom we 
cinnot ſuppoſe her to have heard of. She 


knew but of one God: and what was lis 


to underſtand by a propoſal to become as 
Gods? If it be ſaid that the term may 
mean Angels, we will not quarrel about the 
diſſimilärity of the terms in Engliſh : and in 
the Original (whoſe ſimplicity never allows 
the ſmalleſt difference between words, with- 
out implying a difference of meaning); 
but what authority, ſaving of hypotkelis, 

will 
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was not propoſed by the Fallen Spi- 


rits with innocent intentions; their 
ambition of them muſt have ariſen 
from an evil purpoſe. The Angels 
either did, or did not know, that to 


exert them more gloriouſly than 


they are exerted in the poſſeſſion 
of the Deity, was impoſſible. If 
they did not, their ambition muſt be 
imputed to deſign of exerting them 


more gloriouſly. But could this be 


the deſign, when it could be effected 
only by committing an act of the 


v/ill perſuade us, that Eve knew more of 


the exiſtence of Angels, than of a plurality 
of Gods ? 


Ir cannot be objected that Flobim will not 
ſignify the Deity, becauſe (as is frequent) 
not joined with TJehowah ; becauſe FElovim 
13 found fingle in the former part of the 
verſe, and yet is univeriilly allowed to have 
a ſingular meaning. 


1 moſt 


( 52) | 
moſt abominable rebellion and in- 
juſtice? If they did know e b. 

poſſibility of more gloriouſly exert- 
ing the attributes, their unſpeakable 
iniquity is at once confeſſed: — and 
whether it is not much more pro- 
bable that they were conſcious of 
this impoſſibility, I leave to com- 
mon ſenſe. 


Tux guilt of a creature endea- 
vouring to diveſt of his perfections 
the Creator, will be judged deſerv- 
ing of eternal puniſhment. If we can 
conceive an act which merits eternity 
of puniſhment, it muſt be this; and I 
think it impoſſible to conceive any 
other. In perfect conſiſtence with 
juſtice, the Deity might immediately 
have paſſed the ſentence, and com- 


manded 
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manded it into execution. But we 
are taught, that God 1s not always 
determined by juſtice :- and glory 
be to the Eternal Majeſty, that he 
permits his mercy to mitigate its 
decrees How agreeable is it to 


our moſt ſublime ideas of divine 
benevolence, that the Deity ſhould 


not, even after this heinous provoca- 


tion, inflict the puniſhment which it 
deſerved!—that to the creatures 
who had voluntarily forfeited ever- 
laſting felicity, he ſhould grant a 
poſſibility of regaining it! 


WBrRE there is a chance of ac- 
quiring felicity, a chance 1 is neceſ- 
ſarily propoſed of 1 incurring miſery. 
A ſtate in which theſe chances meer, 


is directly deſcriptive of the human 


11 con- 
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condition. What ſtate can we con- 
ceive more proper to fulfil the gra- 


cious conceſſion? If we cannot ad- 
mit the preſent hypotheſis, we find 


ourſelves, without apparent juſtice, 
ſubjected by a Being of juſtice and 


benevolence to temptations, which 


endanger us of eternal miſery, and 
with no apparent reaſon made capa- 


ble of eternal happineſs. As the 


reward is too great for any piety 
we can exerciſe, ſo is the puniſh- 
ment too great for any iniquity we 
can indulge in this tranſitory life, 
We are therefore referred to ſome 
ſtate antecedent to the preſent, in 
which ſome wickedneſs muſt have 
been practiſed equal to the de- 
nounced puniſhment. 


r 
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Tux hiſtory of the Fallen Spirits 
ſupplies us with a crime of ſuffi- 
cient magnitude to Juſtify eternity 
of puniſhment. Man could not 
commit a crime, in the preſent pe- 
riod of human life, meriting this 
puniſhment. The hiſtory of theſe 
Spirits, and the Mofaical account 
of our firſt parents, to ſay nothing 
of the ſameneſs of the term by 
which their reſpective detections 
from duty have ever been marked, 
bear a cloſe analogy. This is juſt 
the ſort of ſtate that God (if he 
choſe to extend his mercy) might 
perhaps chuſe as a ſtate of proba- 
tion for them to endeavour at re- 
gaining their forfeited happineſs. It 
is therefore probable that Man is 
the Fallen Spirit, and that the Mo- 
E 4 ſaic 
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ſalc account of the ſtate of human 


innocence is figurative of the di- 
vine ſtate of innocence, in which 
the angelic nature was created ; 
ſince it has been ſhewn that it is 
impoſſible that human nature could 
be created, or was intended to exiſt, 
in a ſtate of innocence. 


WrarT we are to underſtand by 
the garden in which our parents 
were placed, 1s remarkably explained 
to us by St. Paul, who, in the rela- 
tion of his aſcent to the third hea- 
ven, expreſsly calls that place 
Paradiſe. And our Saviour on the 
croſs replies to the felon, ©** This 
<« day ſhalt thou be with me in Pa- 
© radiſe;” which name could not 
import a mortal garden, In another 

part 
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part of the New Teſtament, the voice 
of Revelation ſays, © To him that 
«© over-cometh will J give to eat of 
ce the tree of life, which is in the 


ce midſt of the paradiſe of Gov.” In 


what ſenſe are we to underſtand 
theſe expreſſions, unleſs with rela- 
tion to that tree which we read of 
in the Moſaical hiſtory of our firſt 
parents? If we underftand the ex- 
preſſion, tree of life, in a literal ſenſe, 
we muſt either ſuppoſe that the 
actual fruit of a tree would be pro- 
poſed as a reward for the ſpiritual 
triumph alluded to, or that the tree 
which 1s ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed 
in the garden of our parents will 
keep ſweet for ſo many ages. The 
tree of life, we are told in Geneſis, 
flouriſhed > mortal garden; in 
Reve- 
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Revelation, it is placed in the garden 
of Gop, in the regions of divine 
majeſty. Whether is it more pro- 
bable that a tree of this deſcription 
ſhould flouriſh in a mortal or im- 
mortal foil? a tree whole property 


is defined to be that of conferring 


immortality ! 


Tus tree of liſe being able to 
make one live for ever,” cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed in a mor- 
tal foil; therefore, if ever there were 


ſuch a tree, and it literally grew, it 


mult have grown in an immortal ſoil. 
But can it be conceived that there 
ever Thould grow a tree, either on 
earth or any where elſe, containing 


the power of communicating immor- 


tality ? This tree was evidently men- 
| tioned 


4 
tioned in conformity to the ideas of 
mortality, and means the ſource of 
thoſe divine perfechons which be- 
longed only to Goo. 


Tre literality of Cherubim being 
placed to guard the entrance into 
the garden, is given up on all ſides; 
but was never ſatisfactorily explain- 
ed: nor never can be, as long as it 
is applied to a particular action of 
Gop upon the earth, for the purpoſe 
of dividing part of it. It is there- 
fore allegorical; and probably figu- 
rative of thoſe inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacles which the Creator has placed 


againſt any future attempts of the 
creature to invade his majeſty. 


83 | | To 
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To the credit of this hypotheſis, 
a conſideration of our mental facul- 


ties will not a little contribute. Our 
intellectual deſires are diſſatisfied 
with the higheſt enjoyment, and 
| hanker after pleaſures more ſuited 
to their nature, The moſt ample 
comprehenſion of knowledge pro- 
duces ſatiety ; and the ſoul, ever 
ſupplied with information, continues 
to pine after more, It forms ideas 
of things utterly diſtin& from any 
received by the ſenſes, and has ſen- 
ſations to which no earthly impreſ- 
ſion bears the moſt diſtant analogy. 


Tu only argument I have met 

with in oppolition to the hypo theſis 
of a pre-exiltence of ſouls, gives me 
| 3 3 reaſon 
” | U 
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reaſon to think it was never before 
treated in the view with which it is 
now offered. Some have imagined 
that the general depravity of human 
« nature proceeded from a pre- exiſt- 
* ent ſtate; and our propenſity to ſin 
« in this world was an ill habit of the 
&« ſoul, contracted in another by a 
« voluntary direction from God for 
« which reaſonitis ſent intothe world 
« by way of puniſhment and expia- 
„ tion. But this is mere conjecture, 
without poſſibility of proof; and 
„has this plain reaſon againſt it, that 
„no man can be puniſhed for his 
e amendment (as the ſuppoſition in 
« the caſe runs), who knows nothing 
& of his offence, becauſe it is incon- 
© {ſtent with the nature and end of 
<« puniſhment, that the offender ſhould 

not 
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te not be made ſenſible of his fault, 
ce eſpecially when the puniſhment is 
« deſigned for his amendment. Beſides 
“e that, it ſeems a very improper me- 
ce thodof correction for paſt offences, 
% to impriſon the ſoul in a body, 
where, by the fleſh luſting againſt the 
5 ſpirit, it is every day expoſed to the | 


* commiſſion of more.” 


Tris is reaſonable; and I am 
happy to find it does not affect my 
hypotheſis. The opinion objected 
to, ſuppoſes the ſoul to be ſent into 
the body by way of puniſhment and 
exhiation; which conſequently are 
to abſolve it of guilt, without re- 
ference to a future ſtate of puniſh- 


ment. For it would not be reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that the foul 


would 
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would meet with puniſhment, and 
that eternal, in a future life, after 
it had ſultered expiatory puniſhment 
in this. On the contrary, my hypo- 
theſis conſiders the preſent ſtate as 
intermediate and probationary; there- 
fore, that the evils we meet with here 
are intended to try us, whether we 
be worthy of regaining the felicity 
we poſſeſſed | in a Pre- exiſtent ſtate. 


Whorver excepts againſt this 
hypotheſis, becauſe Moſes gives 
him no reaſon to believe it, may 
with equal juſtice except againſt 
the recent diſcoveries in philoſo- 
phy, becauſe Moſes not only gives 
him no reaſon to believe them, but 
to ſome of them ſpeaks in direct 
_ oppoſition. It is judiciouſly obſerv- 
ed 


( 64 ) = 
ed by Mr. Fzrevso0n, that if 


Moſes, inftead of calling the moon 


a great luminary, had told the II- 
raelites it was an opaque body, 
they would have ſtared at him, 
and thought him rather a madman 
than a perſon commiſſioned by the 
Almighty to be their leader. 


Many of the moſt important 


phenomena 1n nature are unknown 


to the Generality, who find no in- 
convenience in their 1gnorance. 
They are as certain that the ſun 
will rife in the eaſt, and will 
diſappear in the oppoſite part of 
the heavens, as 'the moſt profound 
philoſopher. and rhe huſbandman 
can predict and provide for the re- 
volutions of ſeaſons as beneficially 

to 


(GG) 
to his harveſt, as if he could trace 


the earth through every ſign of the 
zodiack. After the ſame reaſoning, 


the Children of Iſrael were as well 
acquainted with the divine will, 


from the ſimple, allegorical account 


given them by Moſes of the original 
ſtate of innocence, and the conle- 
quent defection, as if they had been 
informed of a pre-exiftence of ſouls ; 
and the depravity of their nature 
was as forcibly pointed out by re- 


lating, that the guilt was contracted 


in this, as in a former ſtate, The 


minds of the Jews, it is well known, 
were not ſuſceptible of any informa- 
tion that was not extremely obvious 
to their ſenſes; and it may be ſup. 
poſed that the world, in the tender 
5 {taty 
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ſtate referred to, would have found. 
much difficulty in conceiving a pre- 
exiſtence. We know how foreign | 
to the conceptions of a majority of 
the Ancient World, was the idea of 
a ſtate of exiſtence aſter this life; 
and can we conceive that the idea 
of a ſtate cf exiſtence antecedent to 
it ſhould be leſs inconceivable ? The 
Jews, in particular, are known to 
have received no intimation of a fu- 
ture ſtate from their divine Legiſla- 
tor; and no perſon will ſuggeſt that 
they found it out by their own ſa- 
gacity. The ſame reaſon, whatever 
it was, that prevented Moſes from 
divulging the doctrine of a future 
ſtate, might alſo induce him to 
omit the mention of a ſtate an- 

85 1 tecedent 
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tecedent to the preſent, —— — He 
found that all his purpoſes were 
anſwered without mentioning futu- 
rity ; and might more reaſonably 
expect them to be accompliſhed 
without revealing a pre-exiſtence , 
ſince it mult be allowed, that the 
former doctrine is much more im- 
portant towards inciting to virtue, 
and difcouraging from vice, than 
the latter, which 1s rather a matter 
of ſpeculation than an object of 
practice: ſo that ws may as well 
object to the doctrine of a future 
ſtate, as of a ſtate antecedent to 
this life; both being equally un- 
revealed by Moss. But it appears, 
that he gives more room to admit 
the hypotheſis of a pre- exiſtence, 

F 2 than 


5 
than the doctrine of futurity: for 
none of his writings contain the 


moſt faint reſemblance of the latter; 


whereas the former is ſhadowed out 
in a very plauſible alluſion. 


The ordinary reader perceives 
that the hypotheſis of a pre- exiſtence 
is by no means novel, but was ima- 


gined not only by the Platoniſts, but 
by the Pythagoreans. The only va- 


riation from them in the preſent diſ- 
quiſition, is derived from lights 
which were not, neither could be 

in their poſſeſſion ; but it is high- 
ly probable that the ſame reaſoning 

led them to the ſuppoſition. They 
were ſenſible of that load which 


preſſes on the intellect M of the ine- 


quality 


„ 

quality between the ſoul and the 
body, the latter continually oppo- 
ſing the noble deſigns of the for- 
mer, and ſeeming to impriſon it. 
They could not account for this 
junction, even by ſuppoling a fu- 
ture ſtate, For if they. believed 
the preſent ſtate to be probationary, 
and preparative for a futurity, 
ſtill the queſtion might recur, 
for what reaſon the ſpirit was. to 
ſuffer continual temptations from 
the fleſh, without having done ſome- 
thing previouſly, which merited 
ſuch alliance? For they might 
readily conceive, that an infinitely 
benevolent Deity would not have 
called creatures into being with- a; 
poſſibility of making themſelves 

-Þ 4 miſe- 


3 
miſerable, if they had not forfeited 
their claim to felicity by ſome de- 
merit. But their reaſonings, though 
they did not commence, yet termi- 
nated in uncertainty; becauſe they 
poſſeſſed no record of unimpeached 
veracity to render them concluſive, 
or to illuſtrate their hypotheſis, 
Had they been apprized of the Mo- 
ſaical account of creation, of a ſtate 
of innocence, and the defection 
from it, they would, it 1s probable, 
have perceived the allegory upon 
the ſame principles on which it is 
here elucidated, and gladly have 
applied it to their hypotheſis. In 
this ſacred hiſtory we are preſented 
with an account of creation, related 
after a manner which could not 
happen 


ä 
happen literally, but bears an exact 


reſemblance to an allegorical rela- 
tion. 


Ir has been inſinuated, that the 
preſent hypotheſis may have been 
in the number of thoſe truths which 
were too wonderful for the concep- 
tion of mankind in che early ages, 
which with greater difficulty might 
have comprehended a pre. exiſtence 
than a futurity, The world is 


now arrived to a maturity of 


experience and reaſoning, which 
ſeems able to bear any truths: 
and though it may be conclud— 
ed, that the former idea is not 
very materially influential upon the 
conduct of mank ind (otherwiſe the 
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merciful Creator would have di- 
vulged it ſoon after the human 
creation); yet I cannot avoid think- 
ing, that ſuch as are capable of fully 
comprehending it, will feel a very 
ſenſible elevation of their gratitude, 
when they conſider that adorable 
mercy, which, after they had juſtly 
forfeit-d their happineſs, gave 
them a poſſibility of regaining it, in 
as tranſcendant a degree as if they 
had remained immaculate. 


Bur however I may fail in repre- 
ſenting the uſeful conſequences of 
this hypotheſis, as ſtimulative of 
devotion, its innocence is unexcep- 
tionable. It interferes not with the 
myſteries of our religion, neither 
advances 


6 

advances an opinion” which can 
vitiate human action. If it be 
objected that my labours have been 
uſeleſs, I am happy in know- 
ing them. to be innocent, For in 
favour of opinions allowed to be 


of evil tendency, I cannot think it 


any apology to alledge, that they 
are matters of ſpeculation. 


THE END. 
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PLAN or REASONING. 


Nconſiſtent with the idea of a Be- 
ing of perfect benevolence and 
Juſtice, that he ſhould form crea- 
tures with a power to make 
themſelves unhappy, unleſs they 
had deſerved ſuch poſſibility of 
miſery, - - Page 1108 


Impoſſible that fins committed in the 
ſpace of human life ſhould merit 


eternal puniſhment. - 8 60 17 


Predeſtination conſidered. Various 
opinions to account for the juſtice 
1 Ot 


4 
of it. Impoſſible to reconcile 
it with human ideas of juſtice. 
Page 17 10 21 


To account ſufficiently for it, it is 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe the commiſ- 
ſion of a crime greater than can 

be committed in the period of hu- 
man life. Therefore in a ſtate pre- 
vious to it. „ 23 


The body could not be concerned in 
this guilt, becauſe mortal; there- 
fore the ſoul. The ſoul eternal 
from the beginning, as well as to 
the end. The nature of the ſoul 
incongruous with the preſent 
ſtate of things. The ſyſtem of 
human exiſtence includes the ne- 
ceſſity of evil. The paſſions are 
the conſtituent principles of our 
nature, 


em ) 


nature. Thoſe taken away, man 
does not remain. If there were a 
ſtate of innocence, and a crea- 
ture deſtined to inhabit it, that 
creature could not be man. There 
was a ſtate of innocence. This 
ſtate refers to the ſoul. P. 23 to 29 | 


The theological account of the fall 
irreconcileable to human reaſon. 
God intended the human race 
ſhould be procreated. Adam and 
Eve poſſeſſed the ſeeds of the luſt- 
ful paſſions, and of the others, 
In a ſtate of innocence they had | 
been uſeleſs. Therefore they were | 
intended for a ſtate of fin. 29 to 34 | 


Moles not always to be underſtood li- 
terally. His account of the crea- _ 
tion and fall allegorical. 34 zo 46 1 


The 
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25 
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The fall of the Angels means what is 
generally underſtood by the fall 
of man. - Page 46 10 63 


War Moſer did not reveal this, no 
objection. = 63 to 68 


The Ancients had an hypotheſis of 
the pre-exiſtence of ſouls. They 
were able to ſupport it only by 
reaſon, We have a hiſtory ac- 
knowledged to be divine, which 
confirms and elucidates it. 68 70 71 


The innocence and benefits of this 
hypotheſis, - =—- 71 zo the end. 
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